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ADDRESSES 


DELIVERED  AT 


DINNER   IN    CELEBRATION    OF   THE 
TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  UNJTED  STATES 

New  York,  Tuesday,  February  fourth 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen 

AT 

The  Waldorf-Astoria 


(Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  President  of  The  Pilgrims  and  Chair- 
man of  the  evening,  on  rising  and  rapping  for  order,  is  roundly 
cheered  and  toasted  by  the  members  and  guests  assembled.) 

Mr.  Choate:  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  to 
rise,  as  you  did  just  now  for  a  much  less  worthy  object,  when  I 
propose  the  loyal  toasts.  I  ask  you  to  fill  your  glasses  and  rise 
and  drink  to : 

The  President  of  the  United  States 

and 
His  Majesty,  The  King  of  England. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  cheering  and 
singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "God  Save  the  King.") 

Before  the  Chairman  could  resume,  a  delegation  of  members, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Herbert 
Noble,  George  W.  Burleigh,  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  and  George 
Gray  Ward,  presented  Mr.  Choate  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
gold  and  silver  salver,  richly  decorated  and  suitably  inscribed, 
Mr.  Cunliffe-Owen  addressing  him  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Choate,  your  brother  Pilgrims  make  you  the  offering  here- 
with of  the  Pilgrim  fare,  bread  and  salt;  bread  signifying  long 
life  and  prosperity,  and  salt  to  ward  off  from  you  all  evil  spirits 
and  every  kind  of  harm,  and  we  ask  you,  our  honored  President, 
in  the  name  of  all  our  brother  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States,  to 
accept  this  gold  and  silver  salver  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion." 

Mr.  Choate:  "I  accept  the  salver  with  profound  gratitude, 
and  I  will  eat  the  fare  on  some  more  suitable  occasion.  It  will 
doubtless  do  for  me  all  that  you  wish  and  foretell,  but  never 
having  until  this  moment  heard  of  this  munificent  and  wholly 
undeserved  gift,  I  can  only  now  express  to  you  my  warm 
thanks  and  high  appreciation  of  your  kindness." 


I  now  read  to  you  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

"White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  4,  1913. 

"Please  extend  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States  and  their 
guests  at  their  Tenth  Anniversary  my  hearty  greetings  and  my 
best  wishes  for  a  delightful  reunion.  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you, 
but  I  cherish  the  earnest  hope  that  your  gathering  may  emphasize 
the  cordial  relations  which  we  know  exist  between  Briton  and 
Canadian  and  American.  Wm.  H.  Taft." 

A  message  from  His  Majesty  the  King: 

"London,  February  4,  1913. 

"I  am  commanded  to  convey  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United 
States,  celebrating  their  Tenth  Anniversary,  the  expression  of 
His  Majesty's  gratitude  for  their  kind  and  friendly  sentiments 
contained  in  your  telegram  of  this  evening. 

Private  Secretary." 

A  message  from  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra — one  of  the 
best  friends  we  ever  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  water: 

"I  am  commanded  by  Queen  Alexandra  to  ask  you  to  convey 
to  ex-Ambassador  Choate  and  the  members  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  United  States,  now  celebrating  their  Tenth  Anniversary 
under  his  Excellency's  presidency,  her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks 
for  the  kind  sentiments  expressed  in  the  telegram  which  her 
Majesty  has  just  received,  sentiments  which  I  am  to  assure  the 
Pilgrims  are  much  valued  by  her  Majesty. 

DiGHTON  PrOBYN." 

Now  gentlemen,  it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  feww  ords — and  a 
few  words  only.  I  think,  if  I  continue  in  this  office  many  years, 
I  may  make  longer  speeches,  but  I  will  begin  with  something 
very  brief  and  very  pertinent.  I  am  a  year  younger  than  I  was 
a  year  ago  when  you  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  your  president. 


and  if  I  go  on,  as  I  hope  to  do,  and  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  I  shall 
be  a  very  young  man  at  last. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  ourselves  and  our  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  and  among  them  the  best  friends  that  I  have 
ever  known — and  I  knew  well  their  sentiments  some  years  ago; 
which  I  believe  have  continued  and  which  I  believe  are  now  well 
represented  in  the  heart  of  his  present  Majesty — I  will  tell  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  King  Edward  the  VII.  and  his  Queen 
Alexandra  were  two  of  the  most  constant  and  devoted  friends 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  had.  They  lost  no 
occasion  to  manifest  their  good-will  to  their  kindred  in  America ; 
and  his  present  Majesty  King  George  V.  was  always  most  cordial, 
most  friendly,  and  most  determined,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  sentiments  that  he  expressed — most  determined,  I  say — 
that  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries  which  have 
now  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father  should  forever 
continue.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  Royal  Family.  We 
have  no  difficulty  and  never  have  had  that  I  know  of  with  the 
people  of  England.  The  people  of  England  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  always  friendly  to  each  other.  Now  and 
then  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  come  to  different  con- 
clusions for  a  brief  time  on  some  subject  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  ten  years  since  this  organization  was  founded,  and  they 
have  been  ten  years  of  success  and  constantly  advancing  pros- 
perity, and,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  of  constantly  strengthened 
good-will  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  And  what 
I  claim  for  The  Pilgrims  is  that  they  have  done  their  fair  share 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  to  promote  this  great  interest  of  the 
world,  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  that 
combine  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  this  society 
was  founded  in  America  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1903,  but 
I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  London,  six  months 
before,  when  The  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  held  their  first  dinner, 
under  the  presidency  of  that  grand  old  soldier  and  royal  hero, 
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Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts.  Hebelieves  in  making  his  nation 
a  great  fighting  nation,  but  not  to  fight  against  the  United  States. 
He  would  consider  it  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  unnatural, 
the  most  unthinkable  contest  that  ever  could  be  raised.  Let 
me  read  to  you  a  dispatch  from  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
which  is  much  better  than  anything  I  can  say : 

"Greatly  touched  by  The  Pilgrims'  charming  and  hospitable 
invitation.  There  is  none  I  would  sooner  accept,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  February 
fourth.  So  sincerely  wish  it  were  otherwise.  All  prosperity  to 
the  American  Pilgrims." 

And  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  was  with  us  at  the 
foundation  of  The  Pilgrims  in  England : 

"All  good  luck  to  Pilgrims.  Congratulations  on  brilliant 
success  of  efforts  to  bring  together  two  great  English-speaking 
nations." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  object,  and  the  sole  object  that  I 
know  of,  that  this  flourishing  society  has — ^the  sole  reason  for  its 
existence;  to  promote  good-will,  good-fellowship,  abiding  friend- 
ship and  everlasting  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     And,  for  one,  I  have  no  fear  of  failure. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
year  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  In  two  years  more  that 
celebration  will  be  complete.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month. 
You  will  hardly  hear  so  much  of  anything  else  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Well,  how  has  it  been  accomplished?  How  is  it 
that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  peace,  notwithstanding  the 
alarming  controversies  that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time, 
controversies  which  between  any  other  two  great  nations  would 
probably  have  provoked  and  resulted  in  war  ?  Why,  it  is  because, 
in  the  long  run,  in  the  main,  the  people  of  the  two  countries  are 
one.  They  are  united  in  sentiments  and  in  the  general  object 
they  have  in  view  and  in  their  valuation  of  things  that  go  to  make 
civilization.     We  might  have  fought  a  dozen  wars  in  the  last 


hundred  years,  but  we  have  kept  the  peace  always.  And  how 
is  it?  How  has  it  been  done?  Why,  as  I  beHeve,  it  has  been 
accompHshed  by  the  preservation  on  both  sides  of  absolute  good 
faith  in  their  dealings  and  in  ultimate  fidelity  to  the  promises 
that  they  have  made  to  each  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  have  not  quarreled.  They  have  quarreled  many  times, 
and  sometimes  not  a  little  sharply. 

They  have  threatened  v6ry  much  on  both  sides — much  more 
than  you  will  ever  hear  them  do  again;  but  every  quarrel  has 
ended  in  reconciliation,  in  peace  established  either  by  diplomacy 
or  by  arbitration — arbitration,  the  great  boast  and  glory  of 
America. 

We  have  a  little  difference  just  now,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  half  as  serious  as  the  differences  that  have  arisen  in  former 
times,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  seventy-five,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  cannot  be  readily  settled 
upon  the  principle  of  adherence  on  both  sides  to  the  doctrine, 
to  the  principle,  of  good-faith  and  of  honest  dealing  with  one 
another. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which 
has  formed — I  won't  say  a  bone  of  contention,  because  I  haven't 
heard  anything  like  the  gnawing  of  bones;  not  at  all — but  this 
little  difference  that  has  arisen. 

It  so  happened  that  that  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  London 
for  several  weeks  between  Lord  Pauncefote  and  myself  and 
approved  as  we  went  along  by  John  Hay  and  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Well,  if  there  ever  were  two  men  who  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  their  respective  nations  and  each  of  the  other's 
nation  it  was  those  two  men,  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  for 
their  perfectly  plain,  perfectly  honest,  perfectly  straightforward, 
method  of  dealing  with  one  another. 

Their  principle,  their  rule  of  action,  was  to  say  what  they 
meant  and  to  mean  what  they  said,  and  their  effort  was  always 
to  express  in  perfectly  plain  English  what  both  had  equally  in 
his  own  mind;  and  when  they  said,  as  they  did  say  in  that  treaty, 
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that  the  ships  of  all  nations  shall  have  free  passage  on  equal 
terms  through  the  canal  without  any  discrimination  whatever, 
they  thought  they  were  using  plain  EngHsh.  And  I  must  say, 
now  that  both  of  those  great  men  and  diplomatists  have  passed 
away — I  must  say,  as  the  survivor  of  them  both,  that  they  lived 
and  died  without  believing  or  suspecting  that  their  words  were 
capable  of  any  other  than  the  plain  meaning  that  they  bore  upon 
their  face. 

Well,  but  the  wit  of  man  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
different  meanings  have  been  discovered  for  those  very  plain 
and  simple  words,  and  thus  a  difference  has  arisen  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  Treaty.  And  how  are  you  going  to  adjust  and 
settle  that  difference? 

Well,  I  should  say,  as  any  gentlemen  would  settle  differences 
that  they  could  not  adjust  which  had  arisen  between  them — 
refer  it  to  some  other  gentlemen ;  and  my  first  proposition  would 
be  to  refer  it  to  the  Pilgrims  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  We 
would  not  have  any  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  we  would  take 
a  secret  vote,  if  you  please,  separately  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
We  would  let  our  brother  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  answer  the 
question — ^try  their  hand  at  this  little  puzzle ;  it  is  only  a  puzzle 
— the  question  is  how  to  put  it  together.  Let  them  give  their 
answer  first  and  seal  it  up,  not  communicate  it  to  us,  and 
then  let  these  five  hundred  law-abiding,  country-loving  American 
Pilgrims  answer  the  question  for  themselves  by  another  sealed 
and  secret  vote. 

Now,  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  going  to  allow  any- 
body— any  Congress,  any  Government,  any  President — to  break 
their  good-faith  which  they  have  pledged  to  the  mother 
country.  How  are  we  going  to  maintain  the  peace  for  the 
next  one  hundred  years?  These  English-speaking  people  are 
going  to  increase  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  the  next  hundred 
years  from  one  hundred  millions  to  four  or  five  hundred  millions, 
and  England  and  her  dominions  across  the  seas  will  increase  in 
like  proportion.     How  are  they  going  to  keep  the  peace.     There 
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is  only  one  way.  It  is  by  keeping  their  word,  by  keeping  their 
good  faith,  by  being  always  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  So  I  am  not  afraid.  This  little  puzzle  will  be  adjusted. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Bryce  will  stay  here  long  enough  to  settle  it 
with  Mr.  Taft.  We  know  both  are  great  lovers  of  peace.  If  not 
settled  by  them,  why  other  men — I  won't  say  equally  good — I 
won't  say  equally  good,  although  I  may  think  so, — other  men 
will  arise  in  their  places  and  settle  it,  and  then  we  shall  have 
ten  years  of  balmy  and  delightful  peace,  and  then  some  other 
question  will  arise  and  the  puzzle-solvers  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic  will  put  their  heads  together  and  it  will  be  settled,  and 
so  again  and  again  and  again  and  again,  and  our  great-grand- 
children celebrating  in  2013  the  second  centenary  of  The  Pilgrims 
will  have  cause  to  bless  their  fathers  that  they  founded  this  so- 
ciety and  kept  the  world  on  the  right  track. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  have  read  to  you  the  various  messages 
that  we  have  received  from  our  very  eminent  friends  across  the 
water  and  at  Washington,  and  we  did  hope  to  have  with  us  to- 
night his  Excellency  the  British  Ambassador,  but  I  suspect  that 
he  has  eaten  as  many  dinners  as  he  could  stand — his  secretary 
nods  assent — and  no  man  can  stand  the  public  dinner  every 
night.  I  was  never  able  to  do  it  myself.  And  so  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  here  tonight  as  the  representative  'of 
Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador,  the  Counsellor — I  call  him 
counsellor — I  do  not  know  whether  he  exactly  likes  to  be  called 
counsellor,  for  they  might  think  he  is  a  counsellor-at-law,  instead 
of,  as  he  is,  in  fact  the  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy, 
and  I  call  upon  him  to  give  us  his  message  from  Mr.  Bryce.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes, 
Counsellor  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  y 

Address  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Pilgrims: 
Your  President  has  spoken  in  the  most  charming  terms  of  a 
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passing  difference  between  our  two  governments,  but  I  have  a 
little  private  difference  which  I  w^ish  to  air.  I  was  caught, — 
fairly  caught — today.  Would  you  believe  it?  When  I  came 
here  today  I  thought  I  w^as  going  to  be  seated,  as  the  Latins 
would  say — interminores  Stellas  sedillia — among  the  lesser  stars 
whom  I  see,  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  myself  placed 
beside  the  moon.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech,  and  you  may  understand  my  embarrassment  when  I  tell 
you  it  requires  a  week  for  me  to  prepare  an  extempore  speech. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  to  have,  first  of  all,  two  days  in  the  public 
library  to  look  up  my  jokes  and  my  facts;  all  of  w^hich  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  extempore.  Then  I  require  two  days  to  write 
out  my  speech,  then  I  require  another  two  days  to  cut  it  down 
about  four-fifths  and  then  to  learn  it  off  by  heart.  But  I  have 
had  positively  no  time.  It  was  only  this  afternoon  that  I  heard 
that  I  was  going  to  be  dragged  up  onto  my  hind  legs  to  address 
this  distinguished  company,  and  I  don't  really  know  what  I  have 
got  to  say, — especially  as  your  president  has  said  everything 
that  could  be  said  in  a  very  few  words.  I  see  that  he  is  trying 
to  kick  my  shin  to  tell  me  to  come  down  to — tacks,  isn't  that 
the  expression? — plain  tacks,  and  to  enter  on  the  subject  which 
is  nearest  all  our  hearts,  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  great  countries,  America  and  England — the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  I  am  sure  if  there  are  some 
Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  here — and  I  am  one — they  do  not  like 
to  hear  talk  of  England  so  much  as  they  do  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  a  subject  which 
I  am  competent  to  talk  about,  or,  indeed,  care  to  talk  about. 
We  do  not  talk  about  the  relations  between  friends  much,  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Choate  and  myself  for  example.  We 
should  not  get  up  a  banquet  to  talk  about  them;  we  would  take 
them  for  granted.  And  it  is  only  when  one  does  not  take  a 
thing  for  granted  that  one  talks  much  about  it.     The  relations 
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between  two  countries  ought  to  be  no  different  from  the  rela- 
tions between  two  friends,  between  two  gentlemen.  There  is 
nothing  which  cannot  be  settled  if  you  once  establish  that 
fundamental,  that  great  principle,  that  in  the  relations  between 
friends  we  look  not  alone  at  our  own  interests,  but  we  look  at 
the  interests  of  our  friend.  (Applause.)  If  we  make  a  contract 
we  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  advantage,  we  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  advantage;  and  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  futile  and  so  foolish  as  what  is 
known  as  a  diplomatic  victory.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  he  is 
getting  the  best  of  a  bargain  with  another  man  isn't  fooling  the 
other  man  nearly  so  much  as  he  is  fooling  himself.     (Applause.) 

It  is  true  that  he  may  make  a  good  bargain  for  himself  for  a 
time,  he  may  get  some  temporary  advantage ;  but  the  other  man 
will  easily  find  it  out.  It  cannot  be  hidden  that  he  has  been 
deceived,  and  the  ill-feeling  which  remains  behind  any  bargain 
of  that  kind  outweighs  far  any  temporary  advantage  he  may  get 
from  his  bargain.  (Applause.)  And  if  there  w^as  any  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  which  had  been  got  by  one  of  us  by 
anything  of  sharp  practice,  by  deceiving  the  other,  if  it  was  on 
our  side  I  would  for  one  be  the  first  to  tear  up  that  treaty,  and 
more  advantage  would  come  by  tearing  up  such  a  treaty  than 
by  trying  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  treaty  now  subsisting  between 
the  two,  or  probably  ever  has  been,  where  any  such  attempt  has 
been  made;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  our  government 
would  have  exactly  that  same  feeling  that  I  have,  that  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  two  countries  to  tear  it  up.     (Applause.) 

Nothing  has  conduced  to  our  mutual  friendship  so  much  as  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Ambassadors  to  our  two  countries. 

No  more  distinguished  set  of  men  has  ever  been  appointed 
than  the  Ambassadors  which  have  been  appointed  by  America 
to  England,  and  by  England  to  America — Lowell,  Bayard,  your 
President,  and  now  the  lamented  Ambassador  who  died  so  short 
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a  time  ago  and  who  did  so  much  for  the  friendship  of  the  two 
countries;  and  on  our  side,  Lyons,  Pauncefote,  and  now  the 
present  Ambassador  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  message  I  am  to  give  to 
you  tonight.  (Applause.)  No  one  regrets  more  than  Mr. 
Bryce  does,  that  he  could  not  be  here  to-night,  but  as  Mr.  Choate 
has  said,  human  endurance  has  an  end  and  Mr.  Bryce  has  been 
entertained  so  royally  and  so  continually,  and  will  go  on  being 
entertained  so  royally  and  continually  before  he  goes,  that  he 
must  have  an  occasional  rest.  He  sends  you  a  message  of  con- 
stant friendship  and  good  will. 

Your  president  has  said,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  just 
now  arisen  between  the  two  governments  is  a  slight  one,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  what  it  can  be  solved  with  good  will  on  both 
sides.  (Applause) — if  not  immediately,  at  least  before  long. 
Mr.  Bryce,  as  you  know,  resigned  a  short  time  ago  and  his  term 
of  office  is,  therefore,  nearly  at  an  end.  He  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  resign  and  he  did  so  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  America 
is  to  him  a  second  home  and  he  has  at  least  as  many  friends  in 
America  as  he  has  in  England;  (applause)  and  for  that  feeling 
of  love  and  friendship,  which  has  been  growing  and  rapidly 
growing  within  the  last  few  years — if  it  has  grown  and  that  it  has 
grown  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryce 
really  loves  America  and  the  Americans,  I  think,  as  much  as  he 
loves  England  and  the  English.     (Great  applause.) 

I  have  done  the  duty  which  I  came  to  do,  and  a  very  delightful 
duty  it  has  been  to  give  Mr.  Bryce's  message  to  you,  and  I  know 
that  his  successor  will  carry  on  the  traditions  in  a  manner  which 
is  worthy  of  his  predecessor  and  that  the  friendship  which  now 
exists  will  in  the  future  be  strengthened  continually,  and  there 
is  no  fear  as  far  as  I  can  see,  or  as  far  as  any  human  being  can  see, 
of  that  friendship  ever  being  broken.     (Hearty  applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  loyal  love  and  affec- 
tion to  the  British  Pilgrims  whose  foundation  led  to  ours.  There 
are  several  members  of  that  society  present  to-night,  but  there  is 
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among  them  one  who  I  think  has  contributed  more  than  any- 
other,  tinder  the  leadership  of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  to 
the  success  of  that  body  and  to  its  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  ours.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Harry  Brittain,  the  secretary  of  that 
association,  who  has  come  across  the  water  to  be  present  with 
us  to-night  and  whom  I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you. 
(Great  applause.) 

Address  of  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain. 

Mr.  Choate,  Ladies  and  Fellow-Pilgrims:  The  most 
phlegmatic  of  Englishmen — and  I  do  not  for  one  moment  profess 
to  belong  to  the  cold-storage  variety — could  not  fail  to  be  moved 
and  deeply  moved  by  the  hearty  round  of  cheers  which  greeted 
me  on  arising  to-night,  and  partictdarly  when  that  welcome  was 
backed  by  the  toast  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph  H,  Choate.  As  you 
well  know,  the  name  of  Choate  in  my  coimtry  is  a  household 
word.  It  is  more  than  a  household  word,  for  it  is  loved  and 
revered  in  the  Old  Land,  as  the  bearer  of  it  was  loved  and  revered 
when,  as  your  great  Ambassador,  he  so  brilliantly  upheld  the 
prestige  of  this  mighty  republic  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
(Applause.) 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  and  happy  I  feel  to  be  with  you  to- 
night after  an  absence  of  some  five  years  from  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  to  see  around  me — I  won't  admit  the  idea  of  their 
being  small  stars;  they  are  all  great  stars — ^to  see  around  me 
so  many  of  those  whom  I  have  been  emboldened  to  look  upon  as 
among  my  greatest  and  best  friends.  The  Pilgrims  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  marched  together,  and  marched  together,  I 
think,  very  well  during  the  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the 
task  has  been  easy  for  me  for  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  one  whom  it  has  been  a  delight  to  work  with — George  T. 
Wilson  (Applause  and  cries  of  "A-h-h,  A-h-h").  George  T. 
Wilson  was  put  on  this  earth  to  run  things,  and  to  run  them  well; 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  great  institution  of  this  country  going 
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smoothly  with  a  Wilson  at  the  head  of  the  American  people  and  a 
Wilson  stirring  the  American  Pilgrims  on  in  the  path  of  pros- 
perity and  success.  (Applause.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
your  George  the  First  will  allow  no  more  possible  mistakes  by  a 
problematical  George  the  Third  on  our  side,  of  the  water.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

Of  the  little  band  who  formed  the  Pilgrims  society  ten  and  a 
half  years  ago  I  rejoice  to  feel  that  everyone  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  is  with  us  here  to-night.  Our  friend  Russell  and 
others  who  were  among  that  little  party  of  five  or  six  who  got  up 
the  Pilgrims  club  have  managed  to  assemble  in  the  Waldorf  this 
evening.  But  there  is  one  the  absence  of  whom  I  feel  sure  all 
those  who  knew  him  will  regret,  and  I  certainly  not  least  of  all, 
our  dear  old  friend  General  "Joe"  Wheeler  (Great  applause.)  He 
was  one  of  the  most  lovable  types  of  American,  or  of  men  of  any 
nationality,  whom  I  have  ever  met,  and  he  was,  as  all  good 
Americans  should  be  and  usually  are,  a  hustler  of  the  first  water. 
We  got  up  the  Pilgrims  society  on,  I  think  it  was,  twenty-four 
hours  notice  and  about  twelve  of  those  hours  I  spent  with  General 
"Joe"  in  a  hansom  cab  getting  together  those  friends  of  ours 
whom  you  call  representative  and  who  formed  some  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  Pilgrims  club  when  its  formation  took  place.  That 
dinner  was  given  to  our  first  and,  I  rejoice  to  say,  our  present 
president,  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  lunching  with  me  only  two 
days  before  I  sailed,  about  nine  days  ago,  and  who  made  me 
promise  to  personally  say  to  you  how  deeply  he  regretted  that 
affairs  at  home  prevented  him  from  coming  over  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion.     (Applause.) 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  run  along  quite  smoothly  on  both 
sides.  We  have  had  our  little  family  digs  at  one  another,  but 
that  is  what  you  expect  in  a  family  party.  And  I  remember  one 
of  the  earliest  digs  that  was  put  up  to  me  was  at  your  first  gather- 
ing ten  years  ago  to-day,  given  to  my  old  friend,  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  The  Pilgrims  badge,  which  you  all  have  in  front  of  you, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  designing  after  a  certain  amount  of  toil, 
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and  I  will  confess  that  I  was  very  proud  of  it.  A  well-known 
American  orator  at  this  first  dinner,  in  handling  this  badge, 
thus  described  it  : 

*'I  see  thereon  depicted  a  likeness  of  Chauncey  Depew  wearing 
a  marked-down  Roger-Peet  mackintosh,  mounted  either  on  a 
palfrey  or  a  charger,  I  couldn't  tell  which,  but  the  Senator  being 
a  railroad  man  and  therefore  slow  pay,  it  was  probably  a  charger. 
On  the  southerly  exposure  of  the  charger  sits  a  bird  which  looks 
like  a  cross  between  the  American  eagle  and  a  Vermont  dry- 
picked  turkey,  and  by  his  side  stalks  the  British  lion  with  a  slight 
twist  in  his  tail,  looking  as  if  the  eagle  has  been  trying  to  take  a 
fall  out  of  him.  Underneath  is  the  Latin  inscription  Hie  et 
ubique,  which,  being  translated,  means  'Children  over  5  years  of 
age  must  pay  full  fare.'"     (Hilarious  laughter  and  applause.) 

Well,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  bit  heartrending;  but  the  descrip- 
tion, in  my  humble  opinion,  was  so  delicious  that  I  didn't  occupy 
the  full  two  days  that  I  believe  is  allowed  by  the  United  States 
to  a  man  of  my  nation  in  which  to  see  anything  of  this  kind,  and 
I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you  that  strictly  between  you  and  me 
I  twisted  that  lion's  tail  myself,  for  a  straight  tail  on  a  beast  like 
that  is  extremely  inartistic — and  also  it  uses  up  too  much  station- 
ery.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  poor  old  lion,  the  British  lion,  is  now  suffering  another 
indignity.  A  well-known  American  sportsman,  one  Paul 
Rainey  by  name,  and  incidentally  a  very  good  fellow,  has  taken 
a  pack  of  hounds  out  to  our  protectorate  and  is  busily  engaged 
in  chasing  the  British  lion  off  the  map.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
I  haven't  heard  that  we  propose  to  retaliate  by  training  a  pack 
of  Scottish  grouse  for  eagle  hunting,  but  we  may.     (Laughter.) 

During  the  ten  years  of  The  Pilgrims'  existence  I  think  I  have 
only  once  got  ahead  of  George  Wilson,  and  that  was  when  owing 
to  the  kindness  of  an  American  Pilgrim  who  is  here  to-night, 
Mr.  Ward,  we  had  the  privilege  of  linking  up  two  hostleries  in  the 
respective  cities  of  New  York  and  London  by  cable.  You  were 
entertaining  over  here  our  newly  appointed  British  Ambassador, 
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and  I  got  up,  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  a  little  supper  party  to 
synchronize.  Messages  were  exchanged  between  the  great  men 
of  our  two  nations  and  during  an  intellectual  hiatus  I  took  the 
liberty  of  sending  over  a  little  greeting  in  verse.  There  was  a 
pause  on  the  line  and  about  two  minutes  later  there  came  a 
message  of  regret  that  no  ready-made  American  poet  appeared 
to  be  handy  at  Delmonico's.  It  was,  I  admit,  a  very  small 
score,  but  it  was  my  ewe  lamb  and  I  felt  all  the  better  for  having 
gotten  it  off.     (Laughter.) 

I  think  we  can  truthfully  say  that  during  the  time  of  our 
existence,  The  Pilgrims  have  got  along  together  as  no  two  bodies, 
separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  water,  in  the  w^orld's 
history  ever  have,  and  we  look  forward  hopefully,  and  I  believe 
confidently,  to  the  end  of  the  next  decade,  when  I  feel  sure  we 
shall  find  The  Pilgrims  still  flowing  along  in  the  same  spirt  of 
camaraderie  as  they  do  to-night. 

It  has  been  my  privilege — it  is  usually  my  privilege  at  gather- 
ings of  the  American  Pilgrims — to  send  over  a  message  of  greeting 
from  my  Pilgrims  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  To-night  I 
am  in  the  far  happier  position  of  being  able  to  deliver  in  person 
that  message,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you  what 
it  has  also  been  my  privilege  with  Lord  Roberts  to  sign  on  behalf 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain : 

"The  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  gladly  seize  this  opportunity 
of  sincerely  and  heartily  congratulating  their  brethren  of  the 
United  States  on  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  them 
during  the  past  decade. 

The  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  little  band  which  met  in 
London  in  July  of  1902  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Old  Country  are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  far- 
reaching  results  achieved  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  newer  land. 

Many  have  helped  in  the  attainment  of  this  success,  but 
the  British  Pilgrims  feel  that  they  may,  with  the  full  approval 
of  their  American  brethern,   offer  a   special   measure  of  con- 
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gratulation  to  one  who  from  the  beginning  has  worked  so  con- 
sistently to  effect  these  great  results. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  growth  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
America  can  fail  to  realize  how  much  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  generous  and  gracious  personality  of  an  ideal  chairman, 
who  has  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  Pilgrims' 
welfare. 

It  is  such  men  as  George  T.  Wilson  who  make  the  Pilgrims 
Society  a  Hving,  vital,  international  force.  Such  men  as  he 
typify  their  cause  and  the  best  characteristics  of  their  race. 
They  are  the  interpreters  of  a  people. 

Nothing  can  shake  the  Pilgrims  now.  Their  usefulness 
and  power  are  acknowledged  by  the  grateful  people  of  two 
nations,  and  the  Society  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  march 
on,  happy  in  the  belief  that  two  countries  are  better  friends 
because  of  its  e.dstence." 

(Sgd)  Roberts,  F.  M.  (Sgd)     Harry  E.  Brittain. 

Now,  Fellow-Pilgrims,  if  I  may,  I  will  present  this  little  message 
to  Mr.  George  T.  Wilson  and  once  more  thank  you  sincerely 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  reception  you  have 
given  me  to-night  and,  far  better,  the  glad  shake  of  the  hand 
which  you  have  given  me  and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  (Great 
cheering,  applause  and  music.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  George  T.  Wilson  to  rise 
and  stand  in  his  place  until  he  is  counted  by  the  five  hundred. 
Mr.  Wilson  you  have  heard  the  indictment  brought  against  you 
by  the  British  Pilgrims.  W^hat  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? 

Mr.  Wilson:     "You  may  search  me!" 

The  Chairman  :  The  American  Pilgrims  are  going  to  answer 
to  the  charge.  They  have  realized  in  full  measure  all  that  you 
have  done  for  them.  You  have  kept  the  breath  of  life  in  The 
Pilgrims,  by  constantly  knocking  breath  out  of  all  of  its  officers. 
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It  has  been  impossible  ever  to  refuse  to  yield  to  your  orders,  and 
under  those  orders  we  have  marched  to  victory,  prosperity  and  a 
glorious  future;  and  now  on  behalf  of  your  associates  of  this 
society  I  have  the  honor  and  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  this  souvenir  of  our  affections,  which  I  hope  will  inspire  you 
to  new  and  more  furious  efforts  and  that  under  your  leadership 
The  Pilgrims  will  be  far  more  successful,  far  more  triumphant, 
far  more  influential  for  good  than  they  have  been  before.  And  I 
will  ask  one  of  the  donors  who  have  younger  eyes  than  mine  to 
read  the  inscription  for  the  company  to  know  what  it  is.  Allow 
me,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  present  you  with  this  magnificent  loving  cup. 
Will  some  one  with  younger  eyes  please  read  the  inscription. 

A  Voice:     "Let  George  do  it." 

The  Chairman:  There,  certainly,  is  no  necessity  of  my  in- 
troducing to  you  Mr.  George  T.  Wilson.  You  know  him  and 
he  knows  more  about  each  one  of  you  than  you  know  about  your- 
selves. 

(Amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  cup  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  the  inscription  read  as  follows: 

''Presented  to  George  Thomson  Wilson  as  a  tribute  of  warm 
regard,  by  his  fellow  members  of  The  Pilgrims  Society  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  organization. 

February  4,  MCMXIIL") 

Response  by  Mr.  Wilson  :  Beloved  President ;  Distinguished 
Guests;  Fellow  Pilgrims,  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,  looking 
down  on  us  from  up  there,  and  Other  Fellows:  I  present  to 
you  my  somewhat  agitated  but  cheeriest  greetings;  express  the 
hope  that  you  are  feeling  just  as  good  as  you  look  (and  better 
than  I  am  feeling  at  this  particular  moment),  and  give  you  a 
million  thanks — and  then  some,  for  this  unexpected  and  wonder- 
ful outpouring  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  to  wit :  the  beauti- 
ful souvenir  which  has  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  been 
thrust  upon  me,  accompanied  by  the  words,  which  our  beloved 
president  has  seen  fit  to  express,   and  for  your  generous  and 
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friendly  greetings  which  come  to  my  somewhat  rattled  nerves 
like  a  refreshing  cockt — ^tonic,  which  warm  the  cockles  of  my 
heart  and  which  make  me  yours,  indeed.  (Ah!  I  am  gradually 
catching  myself).  Senator  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  tells  a  joke 
on  himself  about  his  first  political  speech.     He  said:    "I  arose 

and    began,    'Fellow    Citizens,    Heroditus    tells    us' 'What 

ticket  is  he  .on?'  shouted  the  fellow  in  the  red  shirt. 
'Heroditus  tells  us,'  I  continued,  with  a  gulp,  'of  a  whole  army 
being  swept  away  by  the  braying  of  an  ass.'  The  applause  was 
great,  and  I  felt  fine.  Just  then  the  voice  of  the  man  in  the  red 
shirt  was  heard  above  the  din,  *  Young  feller,  you  don't  need  to 
be  a  skeered  of  this  crowd;  it's  been  tested.'"  Lo,  for  many 
moons  have  I  "tested"  this  crowd  in  various  and  divers  and 
devious  and  perhaps  dubious  ways,  and  yet  you  are  so  big  hearted 
and  generous  that  to-night  you  are  willing  to  forgive  and  forget 
me  and  to  stand  for  me  again,  although  I  know  better  than 
anyone  else,  except  perhaps  my  wife,  that  it  requires  Christian 
fortitude,  Spartan  heroism  and  mediaeval  patience — or  words  to 
that  eifect.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  suppose  the  proper  caper  for  me,  in  view  of  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  happening,  is  to  give  an  imitation 
of  the  look  of  a  startled  fawn,  but  speaking  very  freely 
as  between  man  and  woman — I  mean  man  and  man — I  will  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  really  don't  know  how  a  startled  fawn  looks, 
although  my  gold-dust  twin  ''Great  Brittain,"  sumamed  Harry, 
tells  me  that  he  does.  "However,"  as  the  English  orator — 
except  those  who  are  with  us  to-night — is  wont  to  say  when  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  say  next,  and  needs  time  to  spar  for  his 
succeeding  thought,  and  to  catch  his  second  wind — "However," 
please  consider  me  as  feeling  and  looking  like  the  greatest  surprise 
party  that  was  ever  invented,  or  any  old  thing  in  the  line  of 
surprises,  and  also  as  the  very  grateful,  if  a  bit  fussed,  recipient 
of  your  undeserved  bounty.  My  common  or  garden  variety  of 
language  is  altogether  inadequate  and  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
express  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  feeling  that  are  chass^ing  up 
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and  down  and  all  around  my  subway  system  as  I  arise,  at  the 
unexpected  call  of  the  Chairman,  realizing  as  I  arise  my  utter 
inability  to  arise  to  the  occasion.     (Laughter.) 

''However'^ — and  this  time  also,  "be  that  as  it  may,"  (laughter) 
if  I  am  forced  as  a  last  resort,  to  indulge  in  the  stereotyped  "I 
thank  you,"  "I  thank  you,"  please  believe,  that  plain  and 
common-place  though  those  words  may  be,  they  come  straight 
from  my  heart  of  hearts  and  cover  a  multitude  of  emotions, 
that  I  am  altogether  unable  to  voice  in  polite  language.  "How- 
ever," if  I  have  been  able,  in  a  small  and  modest  and  simple 
way,  to  shove  along  and  help  cement  the  ties  of  Anglo-American 
friendship  I  am  glad,  thrice  glad  of  it,  for  I  believe  in  it  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.     (Applause.) 

I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
The  Pilgrims,  Lindsay  Russell,  sitting  down  there  with  his 
friend  Lafrentz,  and  also  Louis  Hay  at  table  23,  and  of  course, 
we  greet  with  glad  acclaim  "Great  Brittain",  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  British  Pilgrims,  who  did,  and  is  doing,  most  of 
the  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  All  hail  to  these  men 
who  founded  this  splendid  society  to  typify  Anglo-American 
friendship.  Ah!  no  need  for  a  signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
treaty  to  confirm  the  ancient  and  traditional  friendship  between 
the  "dear  old  mother  country" — (I  always  applaud  when  I  use 
that  expression) — and  the  younger  nation  this  side  of  the  sea. 
The  blood  that  flows  in  our  respective  veins  attests  it — the  heart 
beats  confirm  it,  and  Briton  and  American,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
heart  to  heart,  eye  to  eye,  entwined  as  the  glorious  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  are  in  the  decorations  of  this  hall, 
stand  together  as  a  mighty  bulwark  for  the  civilization  of 
mankind,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  at  large — a  world  some- 
times very  much   "at  large."     (Laughter  and   applause.) 

Do  you  remember  that  modern  addition  to  the  beatitudes, 
"Blessed  is  the  man  who  bloweth  his  own  horn,  for  who  soe'er 
bloweth  not  his  own  horn,  the  same,  it  shall  not  be  blown." 
(Great  applause.)    Therefore,  may  I  make  so  bold,  even  in  the 
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presence  of  our  beloved  colleagues  of  the  Sister  Societies  of  this 
city,  who  I  am  sure  will  grant  us  their  indulgence  to-night,  for 
this  is  our  night,  as  to  claim  that  The  Pilgrims  is  the  greatest 
society  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  It 
has  so  progressed  and  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  known  even 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  frozen  plains  of 
Labrador,  in  the  dark  jungles  of  India,  in  the  crevasses  and 
glaciers  of  Shackleton's  South  Polar  playground ;  on  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  and  India's  coral  strand ;  on  the  wind-swept  coast 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  lonely  way  -  back  of  Australia,  and  on 
those  beautiful  tropic  islands  that  float  like  gems  on  their  ever- 
purple  sea — (say,  this  is  going  some,  fellows) — on  the — well, 
what  I  was  trying  to  say,  but  obviously  finding  trouble  in  saying, 
is,  that  The  Pilgrims  is  a  world-famous  institution  and  that  under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  our  distinguished  and  beloved  president, 
succeeding  that  dearly  beloved  and  altogether  wonderful  man, 
our  late  friend  William  Butler  Duncan  (applause),  for  whom  we 
pause  to  drop  a  tear  to-night,  whose  memory  we  revere  and  whose 
presence  is  sadly  missed  on  this  tenth  anniversary  function,  it  is 
destined  to  become  a  more  and  more  powerful  and  influential 
factor  in  the  relations  between  the  dear  old  mother  country — 
(applause) — and  this  younger  nation.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  this  is  where  I  ought  to  sit  down,  but  I  don't  know 
enough — 

The  Chairman:  I  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  break 
in  and  explain  that  when  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  what  he  was  going 
to  talk  about  he  said  he  was  going  to  talk  about  ten  minutes. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Wilson:  Governor  Sulzer  has  just  appointed  me  for 
another  ten  minutes.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  really,  my  place  on  the  program  was  last.  I  was  to  be 
the  last  speaker,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  classic  words  of  our  Chairman, 
to  pronounce  the  benediction  and  break  up  the  feed — which  I 
love  to  do — but  this  program  slipped  its  trolley  unknown  to  me, 
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and   the   unexpected   has   happened,    to   interject  me   at  this 
point. 

In  the  dear  old  mother  country  (applause)  it  is  customary  at 
banquets,  for  the  last  speaker  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chair.  The  Committee  decided  to  introduce  that  ancient 
custom  to-night  and  selected  me  as  the  lamb  for  the  burnt 
offering.  I  have  made  my  extempore  speech  and  I  think  I  will 
turkey-trot  right  into  that  vote  of  thanks  without  changing 
speed,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  has  not  yet 
performed  his  full  job,  and  that  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
will  be  deserving  of  a  vote  of  thanks  until  we  hear  the  other 
speakers.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  a  signal  distinction  to  be  privileged  to  offer  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  President,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  former  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  And  yet  it  is  very  embarrassing  to  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing of  one  who  has  said,  and  is  saying,  so  much  for  himself 
by  his  life.  (Applause.)  Had  I  his  facility  and  felicity  of  speech 
I  should  rise  to  heights  of  eloquence — perhaps — that  would  rouse 
you  to  irrepressible  enthusiasm — maybe — but,  as  I  have  not  his 
command  of  language,  or  any  of  my  own,  the  chief  merit  of  my 
remarks  will  be  found  in  their  brevity. 

We  Americans  are  proud  of  the  great  names  which  adorn  the 
history  of  the  American  Bar  and  most  of  us  rejoice,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,  that  nearly  all  of  these  names  indicate,  unmistakably 
that  those  who  bear  them  are  in  reality  children  of  the  dear  old 
mother  country.  In  this  presence  I  need  hardly  call  attention 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ring  in  such  names  as  Webster,  Wirt,  Marsh- 
all, Bartlett,  Evarts  and  Choate.  (Applause.)  There  is  no 
name  on  any  page  of  that  history  more  luminous  than  that  last 
mentioned.  (Applause.)  It  was  made  brilliant  early  in  the 
last  century  by  Rufus,  and  Joseph  has  not  permitted  its  lustre 
to  be  dimmed.  There  is  no  position  in  our  country  which  was 
above  the  reach  of  our  President  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
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diverted  from  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession  by  political 
ambition.  The  high  place  he  has  gained  has  been  reached,  and 
held,  by  that  mastery  of  language  and  law  which  placed  him, 
long  ago,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  jurists.  If  the  whole  country- 
has  had  less  benefit  from  his  great  gifts,  natural  and  acquired, 
than  it  could  have  desired,  his  clients  have  had  the  benefit  of 
that  thorough  preparation  and  persuasive  presentation  of  their 
cases  which  have  given  them  favorable  decisions.  Amiable  as 
our  President  seems  to  us,  no  one  has  fought  with  more  vigor 
or  tenacity,  than  he  in  the  courts  of  our  country.  As  a  great 
jurist  and  as  a  wise  diplomatist  we  honor  him.  As  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  gentle  of  men  we  love  him.  No  subject  is  so 
dry  that  he  cannot  decorate  it  with  his  dry  humor,  while  his  wit 
bubbles  and  sparkles  like  water  from  the  mountain  springs  of 
his  native  New  England.  He  can  speak  eloquently  on  any 
subject  from  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the  Wrongs  of  Woman  and  no 
banquet  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  years  and  years  and  years 
has  been  considered  complete  without  him.  "His  life  was 
gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand 
up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man."     (Great  applause.) 

And  now  taking  leave  of  you,  for  the  time  being,  and  freely 
confessing  that  if  I  had  said  anything  I  should  be  sorry  for  I  am 
glad  of  it,  I  charge  you  to  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim  and  rise 
with  me  and  drink  to  the  continuing  good  health,  happiness 
and  content  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  accompanied  by  some  of 
those  soul-stirring  uplifting  Pilgrim  cheers  that  you  know  so 
well  how  to  give. 

(The  entire  company,  including  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  arose 
and  drank  the  toast,  accompanied  by  rousing  cheers,  music  and 
singing  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.") 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find 
words  in  which  to  express  my  thanks  for  this  ovation  that  you 
have  given  me,  and  therefore  I  will  not  try.  I  now  call  upon  Mr. 
William  Curtis  Demorest,  the  treasurer  of  the  society. 
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(Mr.  Demorest  is  escorted  to  the  dias.) 

Mr.  Demorest,  you  have  worked  day  and  night  as  treasurer 
of  this  society,  a  hundred  times  you  have  kept  us  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  result  is  that  beginning  with  nothing  in  our 
treasury  we  now  find  it  overflowing,  due  to  your  skill,  your 
courage  and  your — ■ 

A  Voice  :     Honesty. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  honesty.  Now,  I  propose  that  not  only 
I  but  all  this  company,  along  this  line  at  least,  shall  drink  your 
health  out  of  this  loving  cup,  which  the  Pilgrims  desire  me  to 
present  to  you  for  your  zealous  and  unceasing  and  unfailing 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

(Drinking.) 

Mr.  William  Curtis  Demorest:  Mr.  Choate,  and  Fellow- 
Pilgrims,  you  have  just  seen  an  imitation  of  a  startled  fawn;  I 
will  now  exhibit  myself  as  the  real  thing. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  man  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  such  as  mine 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  this  time  I  want  you  to  believe  that  up  to 
one  minute  ago,  when  that  big  brute  **Bob"  Smith  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  dragged  me  up  here,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  what- 
ever. That  I  am  most  profoundly  touched  by  this  kind  thought, 
of  course,  goes  without  saving;  but  that  I  do  not  deserve  it,  you 
must  all  well  know.  I  have  only  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  in 
the  past  years,  and  the  result, — the  money  I  hold, — is  not  mine, 
but  yours.  This  is  only  one  of  those  gracious  utterances  of 
which  Mr.  Choate  has  given  us  so  many  in  the  past  years,  and  I 
can  say,  not  being  prepared,  nothing  but  Thank  you,  Thank  you, 
Thank  you!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Now  we  will  resume  the  more  serious 
business  of  the  evening.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  it  is  still 
very  early,  for  there  are  a  few  things  yet  to  be  said  that  I  want 
you  very  much  to  hear — and  I  am  glad  he  has  got  a  drink  before 
I  give  him  to  you. 
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I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  a  very- 
old  friend  from  Great  Britain,  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  and  enjoying  there  for  quite  a 
lengthened  period  beginning  13  years  ago.  He  was  then  one  of 
the  great  princes  of  the  Church  of  England,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  after  some  years  he  bade  adieu  to  those  greater  glories, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  world,  resigned  his  bishopric  while  he  was 
yet  fit  for  active  service,  became  a  Canon  of  Westminster  and 
for  many  years  has  also  served  in  the  capacity  of  Clerk — or 
Clark  as  they  call  it  over  there — of  the  Kings  Closet.  Now 
exactly  what  he  does  in  that  last  capacity  I  shall  not  endeavor 
to  say.  He  is  one  of  the  choice  speakers,  orators  and  preachers 
of  Great  Britain.  He  has  come  here  to  do  good  service,  in 
New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
the  great  pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Bishop 
William  Boyd  Carpenter,  who  will  now  address  you.  (Great 
applause.) 

Address  of  Right  Rev.  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  from  you  when  I  remind  you  that  we 
have  now  been  gathered  together  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  feeling  of  most  of  you  is  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  drag  out  even  lengthened  sweetness  to  a 
disproportionate  degree,  and  therefore  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  as  briefly  as  I  can  a  few  words  of  acknowledge- 
ment to  your  president,  and,  may  I  also  say,  to  all  those  good 
and  kind  friends  who  have  made  the  shores  of  your  country  so 
kindly,  so  warm  and  so  welcome  to  me. 

I  suppose  in  speaking  to  a  body  of  Pilgrims  I  may  confess  that 
my  position  amongst  you  is  that  of  a  pilgrim,  indeed.  It  is  now 
four  or  five  months  since  I  left  my  own  country,  and  I  think  that 
I  have  travelled  some  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  miles  in  that 
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period,  so  that  I  can  fairly  claim  recognition  as  a  pilgrim  amongst 
you,  for  I  came  here  literally  on  pilgrimage.. 

Mr.  Choate  has  alluded  to  my  resignation  of  an  appointment 
which  I  formerly  held.  May  I  say  one  of  the  inducements  which 
led  me  to  lay  down  the  arduous  work  which  was  mine  lay  in  the 
desire  which  I  had  to  look  around  the  world  and,  before  strength 
failed  me,  to  try  to  form  a  due  and  adequate  impression  of  friends 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  earth;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  op- 
portunity has  been  mine,  for  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  that  not 
merely  my  impressions  but  the  impressions  of  all  who  will  follow 
in  my  footsteps  will  be  that  nothing  contributes  anything  more 
to  a  good  understanding,  to  the  nourishment  of  better  feelings 
and  kindly  sympathies  between  land  and  land  than  an  inter- 
change of  visits  from  one  shore  to  another.  And,  indeed,  I  have 
been  venturing  to  propose — mentally,  of  course,  for  I  haven't  the 
authority  to  do  it  otherwise — that  the  delegates  to  all  parliaments 
of  all  countries  shotdd,  before  they  proceed  to  vote  on  any  im- 
portant subject  brought  before  the  legislature,  receive  a  state 
grant  on  condition  that  they  make  the  tour  of  the  world  and 
form  an  acquaintance  with  countries  other  than  their  own. 
Because,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  spirit 
of  today  is  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  needs,  difficulties, 
conditions  and  struggles  of  nations  other  than  ours.  (Applause.) 
One  of  the  feelings  which  has  dominated  my  mind,  because  it 
has  occupied  me  thus  since  I  came  over  here,  is  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest,  broadest  sympathy,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  that  word 
without  any  suggestion  of  patronage — the  deepest  and  strongest 
sympathy  which  I  have  felt  in  the  actual  problems  and  diffi- 
culties which  beset  your  nation  today.  For  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  live  in  the  old  country — if  I  may  use  the  expression 
without  applause  (laughter) — can  have  any  conception  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  those  problems  which  are  involved  in 
the  constant  invasion  of  your  shores  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  And  it  is  watching  your  efforts,  your  noble  efforts,  to 
deal  with  that  problem,  that  has  been  enough  to  encourage  me 
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to  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  your  future 
should  not  be  as  great  as  has  been  your  past,  and  even  greater. 
(Applause.) 

Our  purpose  to-night,  I  gather,  is  to  try  and  express  those 
feelings  which  are  likely  to  maintain  cordial  friendship  between 
the  old  country  and  yours.  I  do  not  think  that  any  words  of 
mine  can  add  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  this  you  will 
let  me  say,  that  I  am  persuaded  we  need  to  realize,  not  merely 
the  fact  that  the  same  blood  courses  through  our  veins,  but  the 
fact  that  community  of  interests  and  community  of  ideals  bind 
the  two  countries  together,  uniting  all  interests.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  what  you  and  I  know  pretty  well,  but  which  is 
familiar  to  me  from  the  affection  I  bear,  in  memory,  to  the  one 
who  uttered  the  words.  We  must  all  remember  that  in  the  days 
of  your  great  struggle  my  countryman,  of  whom  I  am  proud, 
and  the  man  of  whom  you  too,  I  am  sure,  are  proud,  Edmund 
Burke,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  pointed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  that  was  going  on  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  at  that  time ;  and  when  you  read  the  figures  which  he 
quoted  before  the  House  of  Commons  then,  they  are  to  us  in- 
finitesimal compared  with  the  enormous  amount  of  export  and 
import  trade  which  goes  on  at  the  present  day.  What  was 
valuable  then  is  a  hundredfold  more  valuable  today.  And 
countries  that  are  bound  together  by  common  unity  of  interest 
ought  to  think  many  times — many  times — before  they  do  any- 
thing to  awaken  difficulties  or  stir  up  ill-feeling  on  either  side  of 
the  pond.  (Applause.)  But  I  know  I  shall  be  met  by  the  pessi- 
mistic orator  of  today,  who  is  going  to  tell  you  that  all  the  war- 
like movements  of  the  future  are  to  be  wars  for  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  that  therefore  commercial  enterprise  may  become 
a  factor  which  makes  for  the  breaking  of  peace.  I  do  not  know, 
Mr.  President,  what  you  may  feel  on  the  subject,  but  I  venture 
to  be  a  skeptic  on  all  those  matters.  I  do  not  believe  that 
commercial  enterprise,  and  even  within  those  limits,  so  long  as 
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it  is  not  a  contest  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  those  interests  which 
mean  generous  and  noble  hearted  and  natural  competition  in 
commerce  between  land  and  land,  have  any  real  tendency  to 
provoke  aggression  on  one  side  or  another;  for  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  every  reasonable  man  knows  that  if  you  are  pros- 
perous it  is  all  the  better  for  us,  and  if  we  are  prosperous  it  is 
all  the  better  for  you.  (Applause  and  cries  of  "Good, 
good.")  Within  its  limits,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  generous 
rivalry  in  such  matters  makes  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
only  a  flabby  sort  of  mind  that  is  ready  to  say  that  competition 
is  always  and  everywhere  a  bad  thing.  The  world  is  built  on  a 
certain  class  of  competition,  and  competition  in  right  and  com- 
petition in  excellence  and  competition  in  sport  all  tend  to  produce 
good  fellowship  and  good  feeling. 

But  if  I  may  for  one  moment  more  trespass,  I  would  say  this 
community  of  blood,  community  of  interest,  is  recognized 
as  very  valuable;  but  to  me,  far  above  the  mere  matter  of 
community  of  interest,  is  the  community  of  ideals.  This  world 
is  not  going  to  be  governed  in  the  long  run  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  the  same  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  different  nations.  It  is 
in  proportion  that  as  nations  accept  noble  ideals  and  resolutely 
and  loyally  follow  those  ideals  that  the  great  welfare  of  the  world 
and  the  secure  peace  of  the  world  will  be  attained.  That  which 
makes  us  what  we  are  proud  of  today  is  not  the  blood — pardon 
me! — ^that  flows  in  our  veins.  We  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
a  mongrel  race,  we  are  a  manufactured  race,  and  I  do  know 
whenever  you  try  to  get  a  term  which  defines  the  blood  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  you  are  balked  at  all  comers,  for  you  dare  not 
call  it  English  and  dare  not  call  it  British  and  dare  not  call  it 
Celtic,  because  you  know  that  the  blood  of  all  those  races  inter- 
mingle to  make  the  great  English-speaking  race.  What  then? 
What  has  made  the  greatness,  the  conscious,  the  self-conscious, 
greatness  of  your  land  and  mine?  Not  the  blood,  but  the  ideals 
for  which  we  have  stood.  And  as  long  as  we  stand  for  ideals 
which  proclaimed  to  the  world  mean  the  welfare  of  the  world,, 
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so  long  I  believe  will  the  races  to  which  we  belong  hold  a  worthy 
place  in  the  progress  of  nations,  and  the  moment  we  allow  our 
aims  to  falter  and  our  ideals  to  be  lowered,  from  that  moment  we 
shall  begin  to  perish  in  our  influence  over  the  world.  (Applause.) 
And  what  have  been  our  ideals?  What  have  we  stood  for? 
We  have  stood  for  freedom,  we  have  stood  for  truth,  we  have 
stood  for  right,  and  we  have  maintained  the  attitude  of  our 
forefathers  towards  those  great  ideals.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
future.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of  any  breach  of  peace  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  stood  for  freedom,  and  let  me  say  that 
when  Earl  Camden  resisted  the  ship  money  he  was  your  country- 
man as  well  as  ours,  and  when  Patrick  Henry  and  George  Wash- 
ington stood  for  liberty  in  their  day  they  were  our  countrymen 
as  well  as  yours  (vociferous  applause),  because  they  were  stand- 
ing for  the  very  ideals  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  life 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we  today 
can  say  though  we  were  defeated — or  the  Old  Country,  shall  I  say, 
was  defeated — 120  or  130  years  ago,  we  are  all  one  in  the  victory 
that  was  won  then.      (Tremendous  applause  and  cheers.) 

I  stand,  therefore,  for  principles.  Now  let  me  say,  of  course 
differences  of  administration  there  will  be.  I  remember  that 
a  great  discussion  took  place — I  do  not  remember  it  per- 
sonally, but  I  remember  it  from  the  pages  of  history — that  a 
great  discussion  took  place  between  the  views  of  the  Americans 
and  the  views  of  the  English  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
form  of  the  lightning  rod.  It  was  held  by  the  Americans,  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  their  leader,  that  the  lightning  rod  ought 
to  end  in  as  fine  a  point  as  possible.  It  was  maintained  in  the 
Old  Country  that  the  lightning  rod  ought  to  end  in  a  knob. 
George  III.,  a  gentleman  of  certain  understanding  and  of  certain 
prepossessions,  shall  I  say,  said  to  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  that  day.  Sir  Joseph  Banks — and  you  will  forgive  me 
repeating  it ;  I  am  not  personally  responsible  for  the  language — 
he  turned  to  Sir  Joseph,  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  height, 
and  said,  "I  hope.  Sir  Joseph,  that  you  are  not  going  to  allow 
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these  dreadful  Americans  to  win  in  this  battle  of  dispute.''  Now, 
Sir  Joseph  was  one  of  those  sensible  men  who  stood  for  the 
substance  and  not  the  form  of  things,  and  he  said,  "But,  Your 
Majesty,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  fall  back  on  a  fundamental  law, 
and  whether  you  end  in  a  knob  or  a  point,  the  question  is  what  is 
the  law  which  is  governing  the  safety  of  individuals  when  you 
put  up  your  lightning  rod."  Now  there  is  a  moral  and  a  parable 
there,  which  I  would  commend  to  your  serious  attention.  The 
principles  we  stand  for  are  the  principles  of  freedom,  the  principles 
of  truth  and  the  principles  of  right;  and  if  those  principles  are 
maintained  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  ours,  I  think  the 
question  between  the  knob  and  the  point  will  easily  be  settled. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  That  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
be  true  to  ourselves. 

Our  great  King  Alfred  used  to  be  called  the  truth-speaker, 
and  your  President  Garfield  said  that  if  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  an 
individual  not  to  keep  his  word  it  was  forty-five  million  times 
worse  for  a  people  not  to  do  it,  because,  he  said,  that  means  the 
breaking  down  of  the  main-spring  of  trust.  We  stand  for  those 
great  principes  of  having  our  word  as  our  bond,  having  our 
desire  to  do  always  right  even  if  it  costs  us  something,  and  having 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  freedom,  the  memorable  free- 
dom, which  has  been  ours.  The  only  thing  I  fear  in  this  regard 
for  your  country  and  for  mine  is  this :  In  the  olden  days  our  an- 
cestors stood  for  these  things,  and  they  were  ready  to  pay  the 
price.  These  principles  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  de- 
termined effort  and  self  denial,  and  if  luxury  creeps  in  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  people  begin  to  think  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  is  to  live  comfortably  and  at  ease  and  let 
the  world  jog  on  as  it  pleases,  then  I  should  fear  for  the  prosperity 
whether  it  was  here  or  on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  if  we  are 
ready  to  say  at  all  costs  we  are  going  to  put  our  hands  to  main- 
tain in  our  own  country  the  principles  which  our  forefathers 
handed  down  to  us,  and  though  it  costs  us  self-denial  and  effort 
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in  order  to  rectify  the  things  that  are  wrong,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  freedom  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  are  prepared, 
and  as  our  forefathers  stood  and  suffered  that  they  might  make 
us  free,  so  are  we  determined  to  stand  and  suffer,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  our  fellow  countrymen  all  the  world  over  free 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  simplest — so  simple 
that  it  is  but  truism  to  utter  it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
so  tends  to  cement  the  consciousness  of  brotherhood  as  the  belief 
that  we  are  all  called  in  the  great  destiny  of  the  province  of  God 
to  some  big  purpose  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
And  we  must  not  be  content  with  our  present  position,  we  must 
not  be  talking  of  our  greatness,  or  our  bigness,  or  our  riches, 
or  of  our  armies  or  navies — keep  them  strong  as  long  as  you  can ; 
but  let  us  say  this,  we  are  called  of  God  to  do  something  worthy, 
we  should  not  have  been  given  this  high  and  lofty  position,  in 
the  fact  that  this  English-speaking  race  now  dominates  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  unless  we  were  meant  to 
hand  on  to  the  world  those  great  principles  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, which  we  believe  are  needful  for  the  development  of 
races  and  which  we  desire  at  all  costs  to  maintain  for  the  security, 
the  w^elfare  and  the  liberty  of  mankind.  (Tremendous  applause 
and  cheers.) 

The  Chairman:  Another  Englishman  of  great  renown  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence  to-night,  and  when  I  announce  his 
name  you  will  recognize  one  of  the  most  daring  explorers  that 
has  ever  made  assaults  upon  the  hard  and  fast  places  of  the  globe. 
He  made  that  desperately  courageous  and  dangerous  onset  to 
the  South  Pole  which  led  the  way  to  its  final  conquest. 

I  understand  that  on  the  way  down  there,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  civilization,  he  met  with  a  bod)^  of  pilgrims;  he  himself  a 
Pilgrim  he  met  the  great  family  of  penguins,  of  whom  your 
shining  and  closely  packed  heads  must  inevitably  remind  him 
to-night,    I    hope   he   will   tell   us   something   about   them.     I 
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give   you  the  health  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.     (Cheers  and 
applause.) 

Address  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. 

Mr.  Choate,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  I  speak  of  the 
colony  of  penguins,  or  pilgrims  in  the  Antarctic,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  only  a  few,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  long  speech  and  I  know  you  do  not  want  to  hear  me ;  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  situation  of  the  man  who,  when  the 
clergyman  had  been  speaking  to  his  congregation  for  forty 
minutes  on  the  prophets,  and  finally  said,  "Now  we  come  to 
Hezekiah;  where  shall  we  place  Hezekiah?"  the  man  in  the  back 
seat  got  up  and  said,  "You  can  place  him  right  here,  because  I 
am  going  out."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Also  I  don't  want  to  be  reminded  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  ten  "minutes"  and  nothing  else,  or  similarly  like  Harry 
Lauder,  whom  I  met  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  spend 
in  America,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  going  to  spend  nine 
weeks  and  nothing  else.     (Laughter.) 

I  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes's  speech  and  why 
Mr.  Bryce  was  not  here  and  was  reminded  of  an  incident  of  two 
years  ago  when  one  morning  as  I  was  standing  in  his  window  a 
motor  car  came  by  with  about  twenty-five  miserable  looking  people 
in  it  and  a  man  with  a  megaphone,  and  I  asked  "What  is  it?" 
I  was  told  they  were  "  rubber  necks."  I  said,  "  What  are  rubber 
necks?"  "People  who  are  looking  at  the  sights  of  the  city." 
And  by-and-bye  the  megaphone  spoke  and  I  heard,  "This  is  the 
house  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  a  highly  respected  gentleman,  Am- 
bassador from  England  to  this  country .  There  he  is  coming  out 
of  his  gate,"  and  just  then  I  saw  a  clerk  going  out.  (Laughter.) 
This  is  how  I  learned  the  American  word  "rubber,"  which  is  to 
stare.  A  certain  Englishman  traveling  on  the  New  York  Central 
was  up  on  the  elevated  railroad  one  day  (uproarious  laughter), 
sitting  there,  and  he  saw  a  woman  with  a  very  ugly  baby  sitting 
in  front  of  him.     He  was  fascinated  by  the  ugliness  of  the  baby, 
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and  so  he  stared  and  stared  and  stared.  At  last  the  woman  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  she  said  to  him,  "rubber."  He  replied, 
"Thank  God,  madam;  I  thought  it  was  real."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  has  spoken  of  the  difficulties  he  had  in 
preparing  his  speech — and  which  we  did  not  observe  to-night 
when  he  really  did  speak.  He  said  two  days  in  the  public 
library,  two  days  in  polishing  it  down,  two  days  in  learning  it; 
and  I  was  reminded  of  the  Englishman  who  came  for  the  first 
time  to  the  United  States  and  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco.  He 
got  on  the  train  with  all  his  golf  clubs  and  all  his  other  para- 
phernalia, his  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks,  sat  down  and  asked 
the  guard — I  mean  the  conductor  (laughter) — when  they  would 
reach  San  Francisco.  The  conductor  told  him  to  sit  down  and 
he  would  be  told  when  they  reached  San  Francisco.  A  day  and 
a  night  passed,  and  the  train  reached  Chicago.  The  Englishman 
gathered  up  his  golf  clubs,  his  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks  and 
was  getting  out.  "No,"  says  the  guard— the  conductor— "Sit 
right  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  when  we  get  to  San  Francisco." 
A  day  and  a  night  passed,  they  arrived  at  Denver.  The  English- 
man gathered  up  his  sticks  and  his  umbrellas  and  his  overshoes, 
and  started  for  the  platform;  "Sit  down,"  said  the  guard; 
"didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  let  you  know  when  we  got  to  San  Francisco?" 
A  day  and  a  night  passed,  and  the  train  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  again  gathered  his  impediments  and  was  climbing  out  when 
the  conductor  said,  "Sit  down;  sit  down.  I  told  you  when  we 
got  to  San  Francisco  I  would  tell  you."  A  day  and  a  night 
passed  and  finally  the  train  reached  San  Francisco.  He  once 
more  gathered  his  stuff  together  and  said,  "Thank  good- 
ness, we  are  here  at  last.  Where  is  the  man  that  found  this 
country?" 

The  conductor  said,  "Christopher  Columbus  discovered  this 
country."  "Discovered  it!"  said  the  Englishman;  "how  the 
Dickens  could  he  have  missed  it."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  in  my  wanderings  over  the  world  I  have  met  many 
Pilgrims,  being  a  Pilgrim  myself.     Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
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once  took  the  chair  near  me  in  a  place  called  Lincoln,  which  is  in 
Nebraska,  somewhere  in  America.  (Laughter.)  Months  after- 
wards, I  met  Mr.  Bryan  going  down  to  Bristol,  England,  and  his 
wife  and  family,  or  some  other  people,  were  with  him  and  he  was 
looking  rather  down  in  the  mouth,  as  we  say.  I  went  into  his 
carriage  and  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Bryan,  how  are  you?  Very  glad 
to  see  you."  "Very  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  I  said,  "Aren't 
you  feeling  quite  well?"  or  something  like  that.  He  told  me  he 
had  come  over  to  the  other  side  to  lecture,  his  subject  being  The 
Value  of  an  Ideal,  and  they  only  charged  12 J  cents  for  the  seats. 
I  said,  "Where  are  you  lecturing?"  He  said,  "Scotland." 
(Howling  laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  really  am  up  here  to  talk  about  penguins,  and  I  really 
don't  know  how  much  I  may  say,  because  I  know  a  whole  lot 
about  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  human  conscience, 
the  fear  of  being  found  out.     (Laughter.) 

They  too,  have  their  peculiar  domestic  habits — at  least  not 
peculiar,  but  very  natural  and  human.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  the  penguins  in  the  Antarctic  and  we  used  to  watch  them 
for  hours  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  do.  We  would  see  the 
old  father  bird  going  down  to  the  sea  to  fill  up  on  shrimps,  and 
when  he  would  fill  up  he  would  come  back  to  feed  his  family; 
but  on  the  way  he  would  see  another  little  penguin,  not  his  own 
at  all — not  by  any  means — (laughter)  and  he  would  feed  this 
little  penguin,  and  by  the  time  he  would  get  back  to  his  own  little 
family  circle  there  would  be  a  most  awful  row  because  he  had  no 
food  left  for  them.  (Laughter.)  It  was  very  curious  and  very 
interesting  to  see  them  all  mating  at  the  same  time,  along  about 
the  13th  or  14th  of  October,  when  they  make  their  great  pilgrim- 
age over  the  ice  and  build  their  little  nests  of  stones.  Then  they 
all  come  together  and  marry,  and  at  night  they  start  their  honey- 
moon. After  a  bit  they  lay  an  egg — only  one  egg;  so  you  see  it 
is  a  very  small  and  select  family  party.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  birds  carry  the  egg  in  their  feet,  and  you  can't  see  the 
egg  unless  you  knock  over  the  bird,  and  then  the  egg  falls  on  the 
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icy  ground.  One  day  I  saw  one  of  the  sailors  knock  over  two 
or  three  of  the  birds,  and  the  first  one  he  knocked  over  he  says, 
''Squeeze  his  neck,  Bill;  and  he'll  lay  his  egg.''     (Laughter.) 

We  had  a  most  interesting  experience  with  penguins.  We 
watched  them  all  the  time,  and  it  w^as  a  very  curious  thing  to  see 
them,  if  the  old  father  penguin  had  been  out  later  than  he  should 
have  been.  When  he  got  home  you  would  see  the  crest,  or 
back  hair,  or  feathers,  of  his  wife  become  very  much  rufHed  and 
you  could  see  that  he  was  making  a  very  lame  excuse  for  his  late 
home-coming.  (Laughter.)  And  I  do  not  want  any  Pilgrims 
here  to  be  in  that  same  predicament,  so  I  think  I  have  talked 
long  enough,  and  although  there  are  many  ladies  in  the  galleries 
I  expect  some  of  you  have  wives  at  home  (laughter),  and  you 
may  want  to  get  home  to  them ;  so  I  am  going  to  stop  with  just 
a  word  to  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  for  me  to  be 
here  amongst  these  Pilgrims  to-night— myself  as  well  as  the  other 
Pilgrims  from  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  as  I  have  heard  it 
called  to-night;  and  although  I  have  been  a  sailor  for  twenty 
years  I  never  saw  anything  less  like  a  pond  when  I  came  across 
about  three  weeks  ago. 

I  heard  Bishop  Carpenter  make  a  speech  which  sounded  more 
like  the  speech  of  a  man  of  business  than  of  the  Church,  and  it 
shows  that  his  eyes  are  open.  I  would  like  to  quote  one  word 
by  a  man  who  is  a  great  business  man  in  this  country,  in  fact 
his  name  is  known  all  over  the  world. 

Bishop  Carpenter  spoke  just  now  in  an  optimistic  vein,  but 
this  man  used  an  expression  that  I  shall  treasure  always,  because 
in  the  Antarctic  we  men  who  go  there  need  optimism,  we  need 
imagination;  and  this  man,  who  is  a  successful  man,  said  "In 
business  I  am  an  optimist  with  a  vivid  imagination." 

That  is  what  we  all  want  in  this  age  of  rush,  hurry  and  scurry, 
we  want  to  be  optimists  with  vivid  imaginations.  For  the  honor 
of  allowing  me  to  speak  and  for  the  courtesy  in  listening  I  thank 
you  very  much.     (Enthusiastic  applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  I  now  call  upon  president  Finley,  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction. 

Address  of  John  H.  Finley,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Gentlemen,  before  pronouncing  the  benediction,  I  have  just 
been  asked  to  read  the  inscription  which  is  upon  the  salver 
presented  to  your  president,  because  he  is  too  modest  to  let  you 
know  what  is  upon  it. 

"Presented  to  their  President,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
United  States,  Feb.  4,  MCMXIII." 

The  remaining  shields  shown  on  the  broad  border  of  the  salver 
bear  the  monogram  of  Mr.  Choate,  and  the  following  inscription: 

"American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  United 
States  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  The  Hague,  President 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States,  and  Premier  Citizen  of 
New  York."     (Applause.) 

I  am  willing  to  stop  here,  gentlemen,  and  let  that  be  considered 
the  benediction. 

The  Chairman  :  However  reluctant  you  may  feel  to  do  it, 
it  will  now  be  in  order  to  adjourn. 

(The  assembled  company  joined  hands,  singing  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  dispersed  amid  much  enthusiasm  and  felicitation.) 
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